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THE AUSTRIAN MADMAN. 

Foil several years much attention has been directed to the 
peculiar system of rule adopted by the Austrian empire. 
That portion comprised within the confines of Italy — Venice 
and Lombardy — are the two sections which, with Hungary, 
perhaps, are of chief interest. A book has just issued from 
the French press, which will prove a valuable addition to 
contemporary history. It is a history of Venice* under the 
presidentship of Manin, a young lawyer of rare qvialities, who, 
as he himself expresses it, endeavoured to reform abuses by 
the same means that Cobclen and O'Connell employed. When 
terminated, we may draw from it a brief sketch of Manin's 
life ; but in the meantime we extract a touching episode. At 
a sitting of the Scientific Congress at Venice, a distinguished 
philanthropist requested Manin to occupy himself with the 
deaf and dumb lunatics in the hospital. 

Our readers, (says M. de la Forge,) have not forgotten 
the last words of the Marquis Monpiani, leaving Venice, to 
Manin: "I recommend to you my poor deaf and dumb 
children." Addressed to such a man, a prayer could not be 
without result. FaitM ul interpreter of the will of his honour- 
able friend, Manin went to the hospital of mad people, to ask 
of the good monks news of his unfortunate proteges. They 
were brought before him — there were many, of different ages-^ 
but the wandering of their eyes, the shape of their skulls, and 
other certain signs, indicated a complete want of intelligence. 
Some, however, seemed to understand their sad position. For 
these there was hope of cure. On examining their papers, it 
was found that a declaration signed by one doctor, was sufficient 
for the admission of these unfortunate beings into a hospital. 
Evidently, on the part of certain poor families, it was a means 
of getting rid of children whom they could not feed. This is 
painful to say, but it is true. The law offered, nevertheless, 
means of repressing this monstrous abuse ; these people could 
be forced, by assisting them, to take away their children. 
Manin asked the reverend fathers if, in their opinion, there 
was any guarantee that a cabal, a hatred, or political motives, 
might not send a man healthy in mind to a mad-house ? " We 
have here," said the monks, " an extraordinary madman, who, 
if you consent to see him, will be the best answer to your 
question." This man, named Padovani, was born at Rovigo ; 
he was scarcely forty years of age. At the first moment, 
mbarrassmant gave to his handsome face a wild look. He 
soon recovered, -however, and, touched by the interest shown 
towards him by Manin, spoke to him as follows : " An orphan 
from my infancy, I never knew either my father or my 
mother ; the private charity of some kind individual caused 
me to be apprenticed to a tailor. Weakened by constant 
labour, and attacked by a disease of the eyes which 
struck me almost blind, I was forced to abandon my labour 
and seek other means of earning my bread. Too young 
to enter a house of refuge, I was not considered strong 
enough to turn a hand-mill, and I was told that I was not 
blind enough to be assisted by the parish. Wandering, 
pressed by hunger, scarcely able to distinguish the threshold 
of the door, where I went to ask for alms, I dragged myself 
along the streets of Rovigo, imploring in a loud voice the pity of 
the passers-by. An agent of police arrested me, and told me 
that mendicity was abolished, that I had no right to importune 
anybody; and he pushed me brutally with his hand." Here 
Padovani stopped, seeking to read in the eyes of Manin if the 
narrative did not fatigue him ; then he continued sadly : 
" Everywhere rejected, abandoned by all, reduced to despair, 
delirium took possession of me. I was wrong, I knew it ; but 
what would you have me do ? I was so unhappy, that, seizing 
a sheet, of paper, I wrote, trembling with rage, these words 
in large letters : — 

" ' Shame on the barbarous government, which allows a poor 
workman, without employment to die of hunger.' " 

" I placarded these few words on a tree, in the midst of the 
public place, and I awaited the result patiently, reflecting that 

* Ilistoire de la RepubHque do Venisc sous Manin, par M. Anatole de la 
Forge. Vol. i. Paris, August, 1852. 



in prison, at all events, I could eat. I was arrested, and 
thrown into an obscure dungeon of the central prison. As I 
could scarcely see, the privation of light left me nothing to 
regret, and I felt almost happy when comparing my state then 
with that of the preceding days. A few days later, a man, 
whom they said was a doctor, entered my cell, and addressed 
me some questions without listening to .my answers, and went 
out as hurriedly as he came in. That same evening my door 
opened, and they put me into a carriage. I thought they were 
going to set me free, and I confess that the thought annoyed 
me. But the coach stopped before the hospital of the town. 
I thought that they were granting me a favour when they put 
me to bed ; it was so long since I had slept so well that I felt 
quite happy. The next day when I awoke, I read upon a 
board, nailed over my pillow, the words, Mental Aberration. 
To describe to you the effect produced upon me would be 
impossible," added Padovani, with much emotion, " but in 
vain I protested and prayed, in vain the doctor of the hospital 
declared that I had full possession of my reason — they bade me 
be silent, and then they put me into a second carriage, full of 
real madmen, amongst whom some were furious. Think of 
the tortures of this journey for me, for then I was terribly 
afraid of madmen ! " said Padovani, his eyes full of tears, 
" but nowit is different, — I pity them. This is the way I arrived 
for the first time in this hospital, amidst the good monks who 
spoke to you of me." 

Here Manin, much moved, rose, and pressing affectionately 
the hand of the poor narrator, said to him, " My labours call 
me elsewhere ; cm revoir, I will soon come back." 

" No ! not cm revoir, say rather adieu, I like that better," 
said Padovani, " for your visit has done me good, and I am so 
little used to happiness, I have all my life been so abandoned, 
that I fear to make allusion to myself.". " Here is my 
name," said Manin, giving him his card; "ask the priest 
if I ever failed when I gave my word." And thereupon he 
went out, his heart deeply touched. at the words he had heard. 
A few days later he returned to San Serviglio, where Padovani, 
delighted to see him again, ended Ms recital in the following 
way: "Thanks to the active steps taken by the priest, who 
saw directly that I was not mad, I was set at liberty. It was 
with a soul full of joy that I stepped over the threshold of this 
hospitable house. But everywhere I went the police followed 
me like a shadow. What could they fear from an unfortu- 
nate being like me ? I knew not, but they watched me like 
a criminal. If I walked, I was" followed ; if I slept a sbirri 
watched at my side ; my slumber, even my only hour without 
suffering, was even suspected. At last I was reduced to ask 
myself, if it were so difficult to gain one's living at liberty, 
how could ho earn an existence thus watched ? In the tailors' 
workshops, where I went to ask for work, they asked for 
papers ; mine made me ashamed ; whom would they not have 
frightened, since they stated that I came out of a mad-house ? 
In despair, fancying I read on every face their repugnance for 
my misery, I resolved to exile myself. Then, thought I, 
children will no longer cry after me, ' The madman escaped 
from San Serviglio.' Women will no longer turn away terri- 
fied at my sight, and the police will cease to follow me. After 
many days walking along unknown roads, stopping only at 
long distances to beg a bit of bread and permission to sleep in 
a stable, I passed the frontier and reached Ferrara. A' tailor 
touched by my misfortune, offered me a shelter, and consented 
to give me work. This pity roused me, I thought I had 
reached the end of my misfortune ; but the same evening, 
when, proud of my zeal, I offered him the first results of 
my labour, my host begged me to go and have my passport 
signed by the pontifical police. ' Like you, I am a stranger in 
Ferrara— and am watched,' said he-; ' and if you do not obtain 
license to reside, to-morrow we shall both be arrested.' 
What had I left to do ? I ask of you. I had but to die at 
once, or choose between a prison or an hospital ; I regained 
Venice, where, lying down upon the benches of the Place 
St. Mark, I tried to -sleep as long as possible to forget my 
hunger. At the end of three'days, exasperated by horrible 
sufferings, I had recourse a second time to the means which had 
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caused me to be arrested at Rovigo, and I stuck up a second com- 
plaint against the Austrian government on the Place San Leo. 

"The police, who did leave me once, arrested me, and 
brought me back to this hospital, where in all probability I 
shall end my days. I resign myself, for what have I to regret 
in this world ? Never since I was born did I feel the embrace 
of a mother. Never has a woman loved me ; and except you, 
who listen to me to-day, no one would ever have occupied 
themselves about the poor madman of San Serviglio." While 
pronouncing these words, tears inundated the pale face of 
Padovani ; but overcoming his grief by a strong effort, he 
took the hand of Manin, pressed it warmly, and said, " I have 
no means of showing my gratitude, but I will pray God, from 
the bottom of my soul, to protect you in all future time." 

There was in this recital such an accent of truth, a tinge of 
melancholy so gentle and so profound, that Manin, moved by 
such touching resignation, hastened to the doctor of the hos- 
pital to obtain the freedom of poor Padovani. 

" Are you his relative or Ms guardian to take so much 
interest in his fate f" said the doctor quietly. 

" No," said Manin, " I simply act as a citizen and a Chris- 
tian ; and I ask you, on your soul, and on your conscience, is 
this man mad ?" 



" No, he is not mad, but this man is dangerous, and it is 
better he should be thought mad : it is his own interest he 
should appear so. If he be not mad he is criminal. The 
hospital of San Serviglio is better than a state prison." 

Manin,- indignant, addressed himself to his old companion 
and friend, the commissary of police. In vain. Time passed ; 
it was nearly November, 1847, and he had as yet -received no 
answer. ' Manin then addressed an energetic note to the 
government, in which he asked, in the name of outraged 
public morals, if a man whom the doctor declared sane of 
mind, and enjoying all his' intellectual faculties, can be con- 
demned to pass his whole life in a mad-house. These words 
remained without reply . . . Some time passed without any- 
thing being clone. At last, on the 2nd of December, 1847, 
Manin was informed that his protege was about to pass through 
a medical examination. Grave political events happened in 
the interval, and drew off the attention of Manin. Later, 
when he was president of the Venetian republic, a man of the 
people was announced. " Let him come in," said Manin ; 
and he recognised Padovani free, 'who had come to thank 
him. 

The above sketch may serve to give some idea of the admi- 
nistration of the criminal law in Austrian Italy. 



LORD DUDLEY STUART. 



Englishmen dearly love a lord. In England, at least, there 
exists a prestige in favour of rank, which no amount of theo- 
retical democracy has hitherto been able to destroy. Burns 
may tell us — 

" The rank is hut the guinea stamp. 
A man's a man for a' that"' — 

Barry Cornwall, that sweet singer of our times, may sing— 

" You may boast of jewels, coronets, 
Ermine, purple, all you can ; 
There is that within them nobler — 
Something that we call a man ;" 

and Tennyson, in that polished verse in which the finish of a 
Campbell and the fancy of a Shakspeare are luxuriantly com- 
bined, may teach his haughty Clara Vere de Vere, 
" 'Tis noble only to be good ;" 

still, the truth is, the English worship rank : nor is such 
worship so altogether a senseless thing as at first sight it 
may appear. Rank in Europe represents ancient institutions. 
To a man equal to the position, the possession of rank in Eng- 
land is a powerful instrument for good. If an honourable ambi- 
tion seize him ; if he rise above the conventionalism of his class ; 
if he go forth into the world to right the wronged, starting 
from his vantage-ground, such a one may do much more than 
others can. Lord Dudley Stuart is an illustration of this 
truth. At an early age he entered the House of Commons, 
and by his perseverance and his chivalrous devotion to the 
cause of Poland, he awoke English sympathy and won English 
support, .when another might have pleaded the cause in vain. 
Poland blotted out — her sons sleeping on the battle-field, or 
exiles in foreign lands — her daughters in tears and refusing to 
be comforted — fired his heart and roused him to a course of 
action, to which he remained true amidst the world's sneers 
and opposition, and ridicule and rebuke. The cause of Poland 
was to him the cause of humanity and Christian civilisation. 
He said — to use his own language at the dinner given to his 
lordship at Willis's Rooms, May 16, 1846, on the occasion of 
the presentation of a splendid piece of tapestry worked by 
the ladies of Poland — that " in it are involved the interests of 
religion, the progress of social improvement, the extension of 
commerce, the faith of treaties, the honoxir of England, 
the peace and well-being of Europe ;" and to this cause 
he devoted himself with an ardour unparalleled since Burke 
dragged the crimes and atrocities of Warren Hastings to light, 
and with his gigantic powers of oratory pleaded before the 



bar of the English parliament the cause of the decaying 
dynasties and ruined potentates of the East. Like Burke, 
his lordship was voted a bore : fashionable people yawned, 
and clever people sneered ; but unlike those of Burke, 
his lordship's increased exertions have been attended with 
practical good. The cause of Poland has been kept alive. 
The heart of the exile has been cheered. The himgry have 
been fed. The world would have left these men to perish 
had not Lord Dudley Stuart come to their rescue. Our 
readers remember Coleridge's lines, — 

' ' Oh, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you that heroic measure r" 

Lord Dudley Stuart may be addressed similarly. -The public 
opinion of his class did not require him' to go Out of his way in 
search of the exile and the prisoner.' The world of fashion was 
free to him as to others. If the exile had died, society would 
not have required atonement at the hands of his lordship. 

We have already referred to his career in the Commons. 
He entered parliament at the general election, which took 
place on the death of George the Fourth in 1830, as member 
for the borough of Arundel, and immediately ranged him- 
self ion t the liberal side of the House of Commons. He 
took a part in the struggle for Reform which in the two 
following years occupied parliament. The first time he 
addressed the House of Commons was on the subject of the 
Reform Bill ; and he was, in point of time, the first member 
elected for the first Reform parliament — his election for 
Arundel having taken place at the earliest hour on the earliest 
day after the dissolution in 1 832. Having represented .Arundel 
for four parliaments, he again, at the general election in 1837, 
presented himself to the electors of that borough, but being 
opposed on that occasion by Lord Eitzalan (now the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey), who was supported by all the influence 
of the Duke of Norfolk, the chief proprietor of the place and 
neighbourhood, he was, after a vigorous contest, defeated. 

Lord Dudley Stuart remained out of parliament till 1847, 
when he then sought the suffrages of the metropolitan borough 
of Marylebone, in consequence of the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Sir Charles Napier. Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey 
having retired from the contest, his lordship was elected, by 
a large majority, as a colleague to Sir Benjamin Hall. At the 
recent election he was again returned in conjunction with that 
gentleman ; and to the honour of the borough we must record 
the fact, that the election expenses were defrayed by the 
electors themselves. Hence the reality of liis lordship's 



